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achieve the same results under far greater handicap. If it is
perhaps doubtful, therefore, to assert that a more extensive and
imaginative use of our naval and military power acting in com-
bination would have won the war more rapidly and economically,
it is certainly true that such subsidiary campaigns as were under-
taken were to a great extent ill-timed and mishandled.
Before we pass an adverse verdict on British generalship,
however, it is as well to bear in mind certain counteracting
considerations. Firstly, before the war little or no inducement
was offered to attract the best human material to either the
officer corps or the rank and file of the Army, and in the case
of the former the country was avowedly satisfied to get whatever
it could for a derisory rate of pay. It seems, therefore, neither
graceful nor grateful for those responsible for this state of affairs
to blame these same officers because they failed to show complete
mastery of the art of war on demand. Secondly, British
generalship, taking it as a whole, compared quite favourably
with that of any of our Allies, and was httle, if at all inferior to
that of our foes. Foch and Ludendorff stand out alone, but we
had no Nivelle and no Von Prittwitz ; Haig was as competent
a commander as Joffre or Falkenhayn; Allenby and Maude
were leaders who would have graced any army in the world;
and Lawrence was one of the most brilliant exponents of
irregular warfare known to history. Thirdly, it is doubtful if
generalship, in the sense in which we use the word of Marl-
borough or Napoleon, is any longer suited to the conditions of
a modern war of nations, any more than are the methods of the
old-time captain of industry to the demands of up-to-date
mass production. In each case not only has the machine grown
beyond the guidance of the one individual manager, it has also
strictly limited both his outlook and his powers. There arc
human bounds to the capacity, to the insight, and to the in-
fluence of every man and of every general; the modern war
machine can be run only as a co-operative concern, and where
there is divided or delegated control, there must be distribution
of praise or censure too. The role of the supreme commander
tends more and more to resemble that not of the artist but of the
artiste, that not of the composer of the piece but of the conductor
of the orchestra, of whom, as Foch put it, one can at best say
that" he beat tim<? well." Little is, therefore, to be gained by
yielding to a vain longing for a new Hannibal or Lee to restore
to the conduct of modern war something of its lost divine
afflatus, or by blaming the British leaders of the Great War
because they were sometimes impotent or at fault whera even
Cromwell or Wellington would probably have been no less sa.
It may be added that from the purely administrative point of